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THE GERMAN ARMY. 
By Rev. E. J. Harpy, M.A., Chaplain to H.M. Forces ; 
Author of How to be Happy though Married. 
Nor long ago a German army officer was talking 
to me about the large amount of work he and 
his brother officers had to do. When I showed 
astonishment, and said that English officers did 
not do so much, at least in time of peace, my 
German friend explained to me the difference 
in these words: ‘We work for our lives.’ He 
meant that they could not afford to play at 
soldiering. If they were not serious and did 
not prepare themselves and their men for any- 
thing that might happen, the French, Russians, 
or some other neighbouring nation would come 
upon them and cut their throats. It is this 
feeling that gives to the German army the air 
of intense earnestness which strikes a stranger. 
Each man seems to feel that the freedom and 
continued prosperity of the Fatherland depends 
to a considerable extent upon himself. Every 
one in Germany is proud of the army and 
respects soldiers. The people groan under the 
burden of taxes which they have to pay for its 
support; but they feel quite sure that the 
money is carefully spent, and not a penny 
wasted. They know that the French army, 
which is very little larger, costs nearly double 
as much. It is because of this wise expenditure 
that the Germans have money for every necessity 
in connection with their army. Splendid bar- 
racks have lately been built, and are now being 
built; well-appointed rifle ranges belong to 
every garrison ; so do grounds for manceuvring ; 
and as for the number and goodness of the 
horses employed, one wonders how any country 
can afford them. Germans think, or pretend to 
think, that we have no regular army in England. 
They speak with admiration of our navy, our 
marines, and our volunteers; but they ignore 
our army. After listening once to some German 
officers who were discussing the soldiers of 
different Powers, I timidly hinted that we in 


England had a little army, and said that, I 


would like to know what they thought of it. 
‘We think,’ answered one of them, ‘that your 
army has no organisation and no discipline, 
and that the soldiers are too softly treated. 
Even our men, he continued, ‘have not enough 
discipline. I mean by discipline that which 
when one regiment is annihilated by the new 
weapons of destruction will cause another and 
another to immediately take its place as if 
nothing had happened.’ 

As regards organisation, the Germans have 
one great advantage over us. They know 
exactly what they want their army to do—to 
fight the French or the Russians, while we 
require an army that will go anywhere and do 
anything. Because our army ought to be or- 
ganised for everything, it is always in danger 
of being organised for nothing. In Germany 
everything that may happen in war seems to 
have been thought of and provided for. Every 
lady who has learned anything about ambulance 
work is registered and knows where to go with 
the defending army if her country were invaded. 
Every horse fit for service is also known and 
registered. The only danger of such a highly 
organised machine is that if one screw fell out 
the whole thing might fall to pieces, but no 
doubt even for this provision has been made ! 

If discipline is not as good in our army as 
in the German, this is not the fault of our 
officers. They’ are greatly hampered because 
public opinion in England not seldom condones 
and even encourages military insubordination. 
Almost any Tommy Atkins when sentenced to 
a military prison, however deservedly, can, if 
he choose to pose as a martyr, get a certain 
class of newspapers and members of parliament 
to take up his case and make it very un- 
pleasant for those who brought him to justice. 
One of our soldiers wishing to desert finds 
plenty of civilians who will aid and abet him: 
in Germany every man’s hand would be against 
him. They would say, ‘We have done our 
soldiering, and you must do yours.’ On_ the 
other side it may be urged that the moral persua- 
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sion sort of discipline now in vogue in the | that indeed the greater part of what he had said Gern 
English army is a’ higher kind and more suited | was bosh. beca' 
to the times than the iron rule that prevails in| ‘And the worst of it is, said my informant, they 
the German. I have known officers of that} who was one of the commanding officers ad- awal 
country who spoke with surprise and admira-| dressed, ‘when the Kaiser differs from any of Or 
tion at the way our officers join with their men | us, we have to admit even to ourselves that he in tl 
in games and thereby gain a personal influence | is right and we are wrong. ‘But,’ I remarked Gern 
over them. ‘We would like to do so,’ they say,|‘he has had no war experience, and cannot a lil 
‘but we could not without relaxing disci-| know as much as some of the older generals chan 
pline.’ who have been on active service.” ‘Yes, he stray 

Because of late years great attention has been | does,’ replied my friend, ‘for he is a born into 
given to providing our soldiers with good and | soldier, and has most wonderful powers of ob- to t 
well-cooked food, recreation rooms, and every- | servation.’ rude 
thing that tends to make them comfortable, Though I was not myself near enough to hear such 
German officers think that we are coddling | the Emperor’s remarks, I may say that I saw be 
them, and that they will not be able to endure | them uttered, because they were delivered with so were 
the hardships of a campaign. But an ounce} much energy. He rose in his saddle, gesticulated prive 
of fact is worth a pound of theory, and it is| with his hands, and showed in every way that he consi 
a fact that those whose normal lives are spent | was deeply in earnest. ‘What did all this demon- and 
in comfort are better able in exceptional cir- | stration mean?’ I asked the friend just quoted. for s 
cumstances to rough it than are those who are|‘It meant,’ he replied, ‘the death - warrant of servi 
not. And the Germans themselves have come | the military careers of some whom he addressed. Th 
to see that it is a mistake to treat soldiers like | He ordered one regiment that did not do as he little 
convicts. Until lately the officers and non-com- | thought it ought, to parade before him at six stand 
missioned officers used to strike the men, but | o’clock this evening. [This was said to me an rank: 
the present Emperor has put a stop to this and} hour or two after the review.] He will then their 
all other kinds of ill-treatment. change into another uniform, and dine with soldi 

Still there are no ‘soft billets’ in the German | another regiment at eight o'clock. Oh, the man ment 
army. I once asked the colonel of a regiment | never rests and never allows us to rest,’ At 
how many of his men were in hospital and| The Emperor says that his army is the best for t 
punishment cells. He replied grimly, ‘We give|in the world, and that it must also be the beer. 
them no time to be sick or to get into trouble.’ | smartest, and so of late years great attention with 
As I stayed on in that garrison town, I found| has been given to the fitting of the men’s take 
that the soldiers had indeed very little time] clothes, and everything else that may add to way 
upon their hands, scarcely more indeed than] their appearance without detracting from their it 
sufficed for a walk with their lady admirers on | usefulness, At the review there was a cavalry taker 
Sunday afternoons. Under my window at five | regiment dressed in scarlet, another in white, missi 
oclock in the morning I used to hear the drums| one or two in blue, one in green, and so on have 
only, or the fifes and drums, or the singing | until the varieties of possible plumage were whic! 
(German soldiers nearly always sing when/|exhausted, The infantry wore white summer to be 
marching), or the band, as corps after corps | trousers, and as the perfectly straight line they that 
— past to the exercise ground, where they | formed when marching looked like a wall, we After 
would march and double about until they re- | compared them in our minds to a whitewashed and 
turned at dinner-time, very tired and black with | wall. one. 
dust, After dinner there is more drill and; Talking of marching, we may mention that enter 
more classes of instruction until evening, when | the views of German military authorities upon to tl 
rifles and other things have to be cleaned for | this subject are very practical. The first thing ball 
the same work next day. Indeed it would be | they think a soldier ought to be efficient in is givin 
impossible for the soldiers to be as good as they | marching, and the second shooting, Marching | writ 
are in two years, which is now the time they are | comes first, because a man must get-to the prefe 
with the colours, if they did not work very hard. | place of battle before he can shoot, Anything, whor 

-|| And the perpetual strain of teaching and being| even a chafed toe, which prevents him from of th 
taught upon the officers is so great that I am told | marching is, as far as his country is concerned, unde 
a considerable number of them break down from | as bad as his death. The soldier is taught how one | 
nervous complaints. to take care of his feet upon the march, and of at 

We all know that the Emperor as head of the | failure to do so is considered a serious military Th 
army does not himself rest, and it requires but| crime. For all this work.a German soldier is good, 
little acquaintance with the officers under him | paid only about fivepence a day of our money, is ta 
to discover that he does not allow them to rest| and out of this twopence are stopped for his credi 
either. During our last visit to Berlin we saw} dinner. Our soldiers would scorn such re- man 
two reviews and sham fights before the Emperor. | muneration; but it is large compared to the made 
At the conclusion of one of them, all the} halfpenny a day of a French or an Italian years 

nerals who had been engaged came each with | soldier ; and in Germany, as in other countries poun 
iis staff to the Emperor. Then the Kaiser} where conscription is the law, private soldiers & gor 
called upon an experienced cavalry general to| get far more respect and consideration than of hi 
criticise the operations of the day. This was a| they do in England. Imagine a German soldier | 
rather nervous thing to do before so many | refused admission to the first place at an enter- 
experts ; but the general did his best, and the} tainment, or into a fashionable hotel because 
Emperor criticised his criticism. He admitted | he was in uniform! If such a thing did occur, 
that the general was right on this point and} he would be almost allowed to run his bayonet 
on that, but he was wrong here, and here, and 
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German hotel every private soldier is welcome, 
because, as all classes have to serve in the ranks, 
they may be entertaining, if not an angel un- 
awares, at least a very rich man. 

Once when we were at a table dhéte dinner 
in the most fashionable hotel of a fashionable 
German spa, two privates came in, sat down at 
a little round table, and ordered a bottle of 
champagne, another of Rhine wine, then_ ice, 
Teer berries and sugar, and made them all up 
into a mixture. The waiters were as subservient 
to them as English waiters would have been 
rude had two English soldiers tried to enter 
such a place and give such an order. It should 
be said, however, that the two German soldiers 
were What with us would be called ‘gentlemen 
rivates.’ They were ‘student soldiers,’ who, in 
consideration of having a literary qualification, 
and of volunteering to serve before their time 
for soldiering comes, are let off with one year's 
service. 

These one-year men cost the country very 
little, and raise the moral and _ intellectual 
standard of those who serve with them in the 
ranks. They buy their own uniform, live in 
their own lodgings, and pay less . well-to-do 
soldiers to clean their horses and accoutre- 
ments. 

Another capital institution that does much 
for the efficiency of the German army is lager 
beer. The fact that the soldiers are content 
with this light harmless beverage, and do not 
take anything more intoxicating, is in every 
way a great advantage. 

lt goes without saying that great care is 
taken in the selection and training of com- 
missioned and non-commissioned officers. We 
have not space to describe the lengthy process 
which a young man has to go through in order 
to become an officer; but we were glad to learn 
that competitive examination is not part of it. 
After passing certain moral, mental, medical, 
and military qualifying tests, there is a social 
one. The name of a young man desirous of 
entering any particular regiment is proposed 
to the officers just as in a club. One black 
ball would cause rejection, only the officer 
giving it must, if required, state his reasons in 
writing. The sons of officers are generally 
preferred. Nor are officers allowed to marry 
whom or when they like. The lady must be 
of the proper social status; and if the man be 
under the rank of a captain, there must be on 
one side or another private means to the extent 
of at least one hundred pounds a year. 

The non-commissioned officers are remarkably 
good, as might be expected from the care that 
is taken in their selection. After doing with 
credit the ordinary two years in the ranks, ‘the 
man who wishes for promotion re-engages. If 
made sergeant, he undertakes to serve twelve 
years, receives a lump sum of about fifty 
pounds, one mark a day pay, and he is sure of 
a good government situation on the completion 
of his contract. 

We do not say that the following little con- 
versation did actually take place, but we quote 
it because it shows the way German soldiers 
are instructed in their duties, and taught to 
respect themselves, A captain, in order to test 
the knowledge of a soldier, asked him: 


‘What is it that the soldier enjoys in time 
of peace ?’ 

‘Sauerkraut, sausage, and’—— replied the 
soldier, touching his cap. 

‘Yes, that’s so; but what else does he enjoy 
in time of peace ?’ 

Schweitzer cheese, and more beer, 
and ’——. 

‘Blockhead! Don’t you know that, besides 
all these delicacies, in times of peace the soldier 
enjoys the goodwill of his superior officer, and 
the respect of persons in civil life?’ 

With tke different classes of reserves, the 
war strength of Germany is now over four 
millions) And this man-killing machine is as 
efficient as it is large. Let us hope that the 
complete organisation and great size of this 
and some other armies may prevent war by 
making each nation afraid of beginning it. 


THE FASCINATION OF THE KING. 
CHAPTER VIII.—I RETURN TO THE MEDANGS. 


Ir was a hot night in Simla, a year all but a 
month after I had said ‘good-bye’ to the 
Médangs. Even in the viceregal residence, 
situated as it is at such a height above sea-level, 
it was sufficiently stifling to be almost unbearable. 
What, therefore, it must have been on the plains, 
where many men were compelled by their duties 
to dwell, goodness alone knows. - 

Dinner was over, and His Excellency the 
Viceroy and myself were reclining in long chairs 
in the veranda, smoking our cheroots and watch- 
ing the glorious Indian stars paling before the 
rising moon. It was too hot even for conver- 
sation, and our talk, which had begun so well, 
had dwindled down bit by bit, until, like an 
up-country river in summer time, it had been 
gradually absorbed by the general dryness, and 
had ceased to exist at all. I remember we had 
lit our cheroots with imperial federation, had 
smoked them half through on the question of 
colonial assistance in the case of international 
war, and were about to discuss the advisability 
of establishing sundry new naval depots at the 
fag-ends of the earth, when a servant approached 
our chairs with a telegram upon a salver. 

Never doubting that the message was for His 
Excellency, I took small notice, continued’ to 
smoke my cheroot, and watched the moon rising 
higher and higher above the shoulder of the 
hill. To my surprise, however, the man came 
up beside me and handed me the missive. 

‘A telegram for me?’ I said, ‘and at this 
time of night. Who on earth can it be 
from 

‘From Markburn, I expect,’ said His Excel- 
lency, referring to a visit | proposed paying the 
following day. ‘He probably desires to put 
you off according to his invariable custom.’ 

‘If you’ll excuse me, I’ll take it to the light, 
I said. ‘If it 7s from Markburn, and he wants 
me to postpone my visit, I shall be annoyed.’ 

‘You will not be the first, my dear Instow,’ 
said the Governor. ‘Markburn can’t help it, 
I’m certain, for as surely as he invites a man to 
a week’s shikar, to dine with him at his club, 
or to stay with him in his bungalow, so surely 
must he put him off at the last minute. I was 
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warned against him by my predecessor, who 
had had experience of his ways and wanted to 
do me a kind action.’ 

Upon this I left him and made my way into 
the house. Once in the light, I broke the 
envelope and withdrew the contents. To * 4 
consternation, for this is the only word whic 
conveys my meaning clearly, I discovered that it 
was from Marie. It had been despatched from 
Hong-kong, and ran as follows: ‘ Come instantly. 
Serious trouble. Call upon Verman, Singapore.— 
Marie.’ 

I stood for a moment where I was, turning 
the thin slip of paper over and over in my 
hand. That the tall was imperative admitted 
of no doubt ; but the question that alarmed me 
most was: What had happened to occasion it? I 
thought of a hundred different things, but of 
course could not arrive at a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. One thing, however, was very certain ; at 
any cost I must start for the Médangs without 
an instant’s delay. Fortunately I had had the 
foresight to leave my yacht in Calcutta in case 
it might be wanted, and now if I sent a tele- 
= on ahead to advise the vom she could 

got ready to sail by the time I reached her. 

1 returned to the veranda with every pulse 
in my body throbbing like a piston rod. In 
the year that had passed I had been permitted 
sufficient leisure to analyse my own feelings 
and to discover exactly what I thought of His 
Majesty of the Médangs. Looking back upon 


‘my stay with him, I found that I was able to 


regard him in a more searching light, to dis- 
criminate more clearly between his actions, and 
to understand his motives with a greater degree 
of certainty. The fascination he had at first 
exercised over me was still as strong as ever, 
and now that he was in trouble my first impulse 
was to fly to his assistance as quickly as cir- 
cumstances would permit. 

Either His ineeilianey must have gathered by 
intuition that there was something wrong, or he 
must have seen from my face as I left the 
house that I had received unwelcome intelli- 
gence ; at any rate he did not venture any jest 
regarding Markburn. 

‘I trust you have not received bad news?’ he 
said, after I had seated myself again, and was 
nervously folding and unfolding the telegram I 
held in my hand. 

‘Unfortunately I have, I answered, and as I 
spoke I handed him the paper. ‘Look at it 
for yourself, and see if you can tell me what it 
means.’ 

His Excellency had already heard the story 
of my connection with the King of the Médangs, 
so that there was no need for me to enlighten 
him further on the subject. He lit a match, 
read the telegram, and then handed it back to 
me; after which he remained silent for up- 
wards of a minute. 

‘This is, 1 suppose, the old trouble over the 
disputed boundary again,’ he said. ‘I have 
heard rumours for some time past that the 
French were only waiting for a convenient op- 

wtunity to take action. Now I suppose they 
one found it. The king must be careful, or 
there is no saying what may not be the result. 
As for ourselves, the question is, what do you 
intend to do?’ 


‘I must leave at once for Calcutta,’ I answered 
Rg up my yacht there, and then set sail for 
the Médangs, calling at Singapore on the way 
to interview this man Verman. 

‘Have you ever met him before ?’ 

‘Never. But I have heard of him from the 
king, who, I believe, places the utmost confidence 
in him,’ 

‘Under such circumstances it would be absurd 
to say I am sorry you must go. But we will 
live in hopes that the trouble, whatever it is, 
will soon be satisfactorily settled, and that we 
shall then have the pleasure of seeing you with 
us once more. In the meantime, since you have 
no time to lose, I will endeavour to expedite 
your departure as far as possible.’ 

‘I am sincerely obliged to you,’ I answered, 
and then His Excellency left me to go into the 
house. 

A week later India lay behind me, and I 
was on board my yacht, speeding , across the 
Bay of Bengal as fast as steam and wind could 
take me. My impatience can be better im. 
agined than described. Having no companion 
with whom to while away the hours, I was 
thrown almost entirely upon yd own resources, 
By day and night I tramped the deck, wonder- 
ing what was happening in the Médangs, and 
studying the patent log with an impatience 
that would have been almost ludicrous had the 
events which caused it not been of such grave 
importance. At last, however, we approached 
Singapore, and then I knew that in less than 
twenty-four hours, all being well, I should have 
seen Verman, and have had my mind set at 
rest as to the reason of the mysterious telegram 
I had received. 

As soon as we were at anchor in the harbour 
I went below to prepare for going ashore. I 
had just finished my toilet, and was about to 
leave my cabin for the deck, when the chief 
steward knocked at the door and informed me 
that a gentleman named Verman had come 
aboard and desired to speak with me. Bidding 
him show him to the smoking-room, I remained 
to close my porthole against the coal-dust, for 
the barges were already alongside, and then went 
up to the deck. 

On entering the room just referred to, I 
found ne 8 confronted by a tall, gray-haired 
military-looking man of about sixty years of 
age. 

‘Mr Verman, I believe,’ I said, holding out 
my hand, which he took and shook with ex- 
treme cordiality. 

‘That is my name, my lord,’ he answered. ‘I 
am acting under the instruction of His Majesty 
the King of the Médangs, who sent me to meet 

our yacht on arrival here in order that I might 
inform you as to the state of affairs in His 
Majesty’s kingdom. I presume from your 
presence here that you have yourself received 
a communication from the king.’ 

‘I received a cablegram from him while in 
Simla’ I replied. ‘It was to the effect that 
serious trouble was brewing, and it also asked 
that I should return with all speed to his 
country. You may imagine how anxious I am 
to hear particulars.’ 

‘With your permission, then, I will as briefly 
as possible narrate what has happened.’ 
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‘I should be glad if you would do so,” I} now what other news have you for me? How 


replied. ‘At present I am all at sea.’ 

‘Well, my lord, he began, as he lit the cigar 
I handed him, ‘the situation is as follows. You 
will doubtless remember that upwards of two 

ears ago serious trouble occurred between 
France and the Médangs owing te a disputed 
boundary line. His Majesty claims the tract of 
country in question as his property, while the 
French assert that it is theirs. On the occasion 
in question, by dint of the most careful diplo- 
macy, the difficulty was smoothed over for the 
time being, but even His Majesty himself saw 
that the calm was only transitory and that 
before very long the same difficulty must in- 
evitably crop up again. Six months ago, owing 
to the behaviour of a number of French traders 
who were detected smuggling dutiable articles 
across the borders in defiance of the regulations, 
the guards along the frontier were doubled, and 
on one occasion a fracas took place between the 
troops of the two countries. France, acting up 
to her old tactics, claimed compensation, and was 
not only met with a blank refusal, but by a 
statement that any further encroachment on the 
land in question would be considered in the 
light of an act of hostility, and would be 
treated as such. She began encroaching im- 
mediately, and as a result war was at once 
declared.’ 

‘Do you mean to say that the two countries 
are now at war?’ 

‘That is what has happened. Though so far 
no battles of any size have been fought, there 
is no saying when the two armies will not be 
at each others’ throats. It is a serious position, 
my lord; for His Majesty, able though he 
is, must see that he cannot hope for a moment 
to contend against so formidable a power as 
France.’ 

‘This is very terrible news you give me,’ I 
said, quite aghast at what I heard. ‘I had no 
idea it would prove to be so bad. And what 
has the king desired you to do for me?’ 

‘I am to convey you with all possible speed 
to the capital, my lord,’ he said. ‘His Majesty 
seems to set great store by your advice, and I 
was sent here to meet you and bring you on 
as as we could go.’ 

‘But’ why bring me on?’ I asked. ‘Surely 
we shall find no difficulty in reaching the 
city. 

‘There is great difficulty, my lord, he an- 
swered. ‘The Médang River has been blocked 
this month past by French ironclads, and it 
would be impossible to enter it. If we 
desire to reach the king, we must land at a 
point that I have arranged some two hundred 
miles or so to the northward. There horses 
will be in readiness to take us on. Otherwise 
I don’t see how it is to be managed at all. 

‘You say you have arranged that horses shall 
meet us at this place?’ 

‘If all has gone well, they will have been 
waiting there this week past,’ he replied. ‘In- 
eeeetone were given to that effect before I 
elt, 

‘Then you will come on with me?’ 

‘That is my intention, if your lordship will 
allow me to accompany you.’ 

‘I shall be only too glad, I answered. ‘And 


is sister 

‘Her Majesty was enjoying the best of health 
when I left the capital,’ he answered. ‘You 
have doubtless heard that Their Majesties have 
an heir to the throne?’ 

‘You don’t say so,’ I replied. ‘This is the 
first I have heard about it. When was the 
child born 

‘A month ago, said Verman. ‘His Majesty’s 
delight cannot be overestimated. The event 
has | been the occasion of great public rejoic- 
ing. 

"hed the king’s health, how is that?’ 

Verman shook his head. 

‘I fear I cannot give you a good report,’ 
he said; ‘His wr has aged terribly since 
your lordship left. It is feared that all this 
td and trouble will have a bad effect upon 

im.’ 

For upwards of five minutes I continued to 
ask questions and receive answers. Then I 
suggested that my companion should go ashore 
and have his baggage conveyed on board, by 
which time we should have finished coaling 
and be ready to continue our ——- 

A week later we had passed the Médang 
River, and were approaching the point where 
Verman had arranged that we should land in 
search of the horses which were to convey us 
to our destination. It was towards evenin 
when we sighted the bay of which he had tol 
us, The sun was scarcely a _hand’s-breadth 
above the horizon, and the water was as smooth 
as glass. Little by little the coast-line rose 
into view and still we continued to steam on. 
When we were scarcely a mile from the shore, 
Wells rang the telegraph from the bridge and 
the vessel was brought to a standstill. Such 
luggage as we had decided to take with us was 
already on deck, and nothing remained but to 
await the lowering of the boat that was to take 
us ashore and then be off. I had already ar- 
ranged that the yacht should return to Singa- 
pore, and wait there until I should communi- 
cate with her skipper again. 

Almost exactly as the lower rim of the sun 
touched the sea-line we took our places in the 
boat and set off for the shore. It was with a 
curious feeling that I sat in the stern and 
looked back at the vessel we were leaving. With 
her I seemed to be cutting the last link that 
connected me with my old life, and to be em- 
barking upon a new one, the end of which I 
could not see or even guess at. 

On reaching the beach we landed, and, taking 
with us two of the ship’s crew to carry our 
baggage, made our way through the jungle 
which fringed the shore towards a curiously 
shaped hill which could be seen rising above 
the tree-tops half a mile or so away inland. 
Once we passed the remains of a native village, 
which hed been so long abandoned that thick 
creepers twined across from hut to hut, but 
otherwise the forest might never have known a 
human foot, so silent and solitary was it. 

When, however, we reached the foot of the 
hill above referred to, a different scene met our 
eyes, Situated at the base of a high cliff, 
which rose sheer as a wall to a height of up- 
wards of two hundred feet, was a hut, and at 
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the door of it a man, who on closer inspection 
proved to be a Malay, and a stalwart specimen 
at that. Recognising my companion, he sprang 
to his feet and saluted us respectfully. 

Verman then questioned him as to the length 
of time he had been waiting for us, and learned 
that he had been there nearly a fortnight. 
The horses were stabled in a hut near by, and 
were quite ready for the ride to the capital. 

Accordingly that night as soon as the moon 
rose into view above the tree-tops, the animals 
were jled out, and we mounted. They were a 
fine pair of beasts from the king’s own stables, 
and evidently in the very best of fettle. 
Twenty miles from our starting-point we found 
another relay awaiting us, and in the same way 
at equal distances we exchanged our jaded 
beasts for fresh ones. 

When the moon had disappeared from view 
again we rested until daylight, then resumed 
our ride until it was time to stop for the mid- 
day meal. The sun was sinking behind the 
hills as we neared our destination, and it was 
in a glow of rosy light that, on emerging from 
the forest, we saw once more before us the 
citadel seated on its throne of rock. What my 
feelings were at that moment I cannot hope to 
make you understand, but I know that when 
I saw those stern gray walls appear before me 
and thought of what they contained, it was as 
much as I could do to look at them un- 
moved, 


COFFEE-PLANTING IN BRiTISH 
CENTRAL AFRICA. 


By H. D. Herp. 


AttHoucH by the latest arrangement between 
the British South Africa Company and the 
Foreign Office with regard to these territories 
in 1894 the area over which the British 
protectorate immediately extends has been con- 
siderably lessened, there still remains under the 
direct administration of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioner a country equal in extent to the area of 
Great Britain. 

This country extends from Lake Nyasa on 
the north to a point on the Shiré River near 
its confluence with the Zambesi on the south ; 
but the district to which our attention is more 
particularly directed is that tableland lying be- 
tween the Shiré on the west and the borders 
of the protectorate on the east, and perhaps 
best known as the Shiré Highlands. 

Here is the latest home of coffee ; and seeing 
that the country has now passed through its 
little fever of wars with the Arab slave-traders 
on its borders, and peace seems to have come to 
stay, we think that the present position of its 
staple industry and its future prospects merit a 
wider publicity in the interests of those to whose 
enterprise and hardihood the country owes what 
prosperity it has. 

The history of coffee in Nyasaland dates back 
only to the year 1878, when three small coffee 
plants from the Edinburgh Botanical Gardens 
were taken out by Mr Duncan, then gardener to 


the Church of Scotland Mission at Blantyre 
and planted in the mission garden there. This 
was done at the energetic representations of Mr 
John Buchanan. In the year 1880 the sole 
survivor of the three plants brought out by 
Mr Duncan bore a crop of about one thousand 
beans. From the distribution of the seed, three 
years later, may be dated the beginning of 
coffee-planting on an extensive scale; but in 
1881 the first serious attempt to put coffee on 
the home market, and to gauge its value as a 
commercial product in competition with other 
coffees, was made by the late Mr John Buchanan, 
of the firm of Buchanan Brothers, whose name 
is so honourably connected not only with the 
commercial *but the political development of the 
Shiré Highlands. 

A sample of the first crop was sent home for 
valuation, and was quoted in the London market 
at eighty-five shillings per hundredweight. 

From this time onward the unsettled state of 
the country made the future of coffee very un- 
certain, till in 1889 the declaration of a pro- 
tectorate restored confidence and gave a great 
impetus to the industry. Messrs Buchanan 
Brothers opened up large plantations at Zomba, 
Michiru, and elsewhere, while the African Lakes 
Company’s coffee at Mandala continued to do 
well. Mr Brown, of Ceylon experience, settled 
in the Mlanje district, which had been strongly 
represented by the late Rev. Robert Cleland as 
exceptionally well suited for coffee; and Mr 
Duncan, having now left the mission, opened 
up a plantation near Blantyre. 

From this point, so rapid has been the pro- 
gress made, that the late Mr John Buchanan 
wrote in The Central African Planter for October 
1895 that no less than one hundred plantations 
had been opened up under the respective in- 
terests in the country, and that these planta- 
tions represented an area of six mennent acres 
under cultivation, The local revenue rose from 
nothing to £20,000 per annum in five years. 

The services of Mr Buchanan were recognised 
by the Government, and he received a C.M.G, 
in 1890. Much to the regret of every one, he 
died on his way home for a holiday on 9th 
March of this year. 

Mr E. C. A. Sharrer is now the largest owner 
of estates in the protectorate, amounting to about 
three hundred and sixty-five thousand acres, of 
which only about nine hundred acres are under 
coffee. It has been suggested that planters 
should also turn their attention to cotton-growing. 
Tobacco and tea have both been introduced. 

So extraordinary has the development been 
during the last few years, that since 1889 the 
quantity of coffee exported has increased in an 


almost geometrical progression. The exact 
figures have been : 
rehmen 
1892 .. 
1893... 
1894 .. 74 
1895 .. 46 


The year 1897 is looked forward to as likely 
to prove a record year, chiefly because a very 
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large number of plantations come into bearing 
for the first time in that year; some planters 
being so sanguine as to put the yield at twelve 
hundred tons ‘parchment’—as the raw coffee 
is called before the membrane covering the 
seeds is removed. 

The varying degrees of success attained have 
been due to many different causes, arising 
mostly from inexperience in trying to reconcile 
the approved methods of coffee cultivation in 
Ceylon and India with the conditions of the new 
country ; and partly also from local difficulties, 
as for instance the labour question, which were 
unforeseen, and could only be resolved as they 
presented themselves. 

In the early days there was an abundance of 
local Yao labour, but the supply was irregular 
and unreliable. Constitutionally indolent, the 
natives in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
plantations were soon satiated with calico and 
other barter goods ; and in the wet season, just 
when labour in the plantations was most needed, 
there was none to be had, as the villagers had 
betaken themselves to the hoeing of their own 
gardens, The necessity for a reliable labour 
supply being evident, an attempt was made to 
bring down Atonga labour from the west of Lake 
Nyasa, which was entirely successful, the new- 
comers readily engaging to work on the planta- 
tions for several months at a time, and this at 
the most important period of the year, the wet 
season. 

A further step in advance was made by in- 
ducing the Angoni, an offshoot of the Zulus, 
and long the scourge and terror of the Shiré 
Highlands, to accept work in the dry season on 
the plantations ; and now, instead of coming down 
in their thousands to devastate the country, they 
lay aside the shield and spear, and handle the 
hoe with equal skill. Only last year another 
large field of labour supply was opened by the 
subjugation of some. disaffected chiefs on the 
north-eastern slopes of Mlanje. 
occupying a vast tract of hilly country to the 
east of Lake Shirwa, had for some little time 
been venturing down in small companies to 
work for the Europeans, but by the timely 
action of Sir Harry Johnston, Her Majesty’s 
Commissioner, against these chiefs, the whole 
Walolo country has now become accessible to 
European influence. It is evident that there is 
every prospect of an abundant labour supply, 
and in this respect the outlook is very bright. 

The chief drawbacks to coffee-planting have 
hitherto been the labour question mentioned 
above, and the inadequate and expensive means 
of transport. The Shire is navigable for the 
resent flotilla of steamers plying upon it as 
ar as Chiromo, three days distant overland 
from the coffee district. For a very few weeks 
during the rainy season it is possible to reach 
Katunga, a point about twenty-eight miles from 
Blantyre. From the plantations to either of 
these points the coffee crop is carried in bags 
on the shoulders of ,coolies. The risk, incon- 
venience, and expense attached to this mode of 
transport have been pat felt, but even this 
difficulty is about to be met by the construction 
of a narrow gauge railway line which will run 
from Chiromo to Blantyre, passing through or 
near many of the largest plantations. 


The Walolo, | s 


It is hoped that, acting in conjunction with 
the Portuguese government, the promoters of 
this scheme may be able very shortly to extend 
the line all the way to the coast at Chinde. 

The reckless mode of agriculture followed by 
the natives, by which they clear large tracts of 
forest land on which to make their gardens, is 
ae so serious a question that the expedi- 
ency of legislation in the matter has been con- 
sidered. It is well known that deforestation is 
followed by a decreased rainfall, which reacts 
not only on the coffee crops, but on the health 
of the European. And where such wholesale 
clearing has taken place, land which might 
otherwise have been good for coffee is rendered 
temporarily useless for want of shade. 

Efforts are being made to lessen the various 
circumstances disadvantageous to coffee by 
better systems of irrigation, planting of shade 
trees, and manuring. As showing the enterprise 
which is so prominent a characteristic of those 
Central Africa pioneers, it might be stated that 
during the past year a ‘Chamber of Commerce 
and Agriculture’ has been formed, which pro- 
mises to do much good in securing authoritative 
and unanimous action on the part of the planters 
in questions affecting their interests. But per- 
haps, above all, the Central African Planter, 
started last year and so ably conducted by 
Mr R. S. Hynde, F.R.S.G.S., in the planting 
interests, is an unequivocal sign of a very 
bright and prosperous future for coffee in 
Nyasaland. 

By the foresight and discretion of Her 
Majesty’s Commissioner, who has given the in- 
dustry much encouragement and consideration, 
the danger of introducing the leaf disease so 
common in Ceylon and India has been averted. 
No seed is allowed to be introduced into the 
country, even though sterilised, and although 
some inconvenience has undoubtedly thereby 
arisen, the risk justified the stringent mea- 


ure. 
The eyes of Ceylon planters havé been for some 
time turned to Nyasaland, and in 1895 was 
formed the ‘Nyasaland Coffee Company Ltd.,’ 
with a capital of three hundred thousand rupees. 
The quality of the coffee has been highly spoken 
of by the London coffee brokers, and it holds 
its own with the best Ceylon and Mocha 
coffees. 

The late Mr John Buchanan estimated that 
to bring a plantation of say two hundred acres 
into bearing in the third year would require an 
expenditure of two thousand to two thousand five 
hundred pounds (sterling). And he cautioned 
_—- against allowing the trees to bear too 
heavily in the maiden crop, as there is a danger 
of the plant being thereby weakened. 

Other estimates put the expenditure at not 
more than ten pounds per acre, or a little over 
three pounds per acre per annum for three 
years, and thereafter a large profit. The price 
of Nyasaland coffee as quoted in the London 
market for late years has averaged one hundred 
shillings per hundredweight, but it has reached 
as high as one hundred and twelve shillings. 

Under varying conditions the average yield 

r acre is somewhat uncertain, but competent 
judges put it at from three to four hundred- 
weight per acre. Some maiden crops have 
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yielded eight hundredweights—but not without | rapidly disappear, and British Central Africa 
injury to the plants. will yet become, if not the most extensive, per- 


Taking four hundredweight as the average, on a 
plantation of two hundred acres this is equal 
to forty tons, with a selling price in London of 
four thousand pounds. From this, of course, 
must be deducted freights, which will not be 
less than eleven pounds per ton from the 
plantation to the market. 

In the report on the protectorate by Com- 


haps the most successful coffee-growing country 
in the world, 


JUANITA, 
CHAPTER IL. 
Some days after this Ned was carefully scrap. 


missioner Sir Harry Johnston, issued in August | ing some new bed-rock, and picking out the 


last, there is a valuable appendix devoted to 
the coffee industry, with a map of the southern 


Shiré Highlands devoted to  coffee-plauting. | 


We learn from it that a survey for the pro- 

sed railway connecting Blantyre with Chiromo 
1as been made, that the native population in the 
Lower Shiré district since the suppression of the 
slave-trade has increased from 1000 in 1891 to 
14,385 in 1896, and that if malarial fever could 
in some way be eliminated, British Central 
Africa would be an earthly paradise. The chief 
bane of British Central Africa according to the 
Commissioner is that ‘accursed spirit whisky.’ 
The exports have doubled during 1895-96, and 
not a little of this increase is due to ivory and 
coffee. Sir Harry Johnston entertains great 
hopes of the development of the negro of Central 
Africa. At Zomba there is one European head- 
printer; all the other printers are natives, who 
have been either locally trained at the missions 
or by the head-printer. The Commissioner has 
also an encouraging report regarding mission 
work in British Central Africa, and special 
mention is made of the work of Dr Laws and 
others at Bandawe, concluding ‘that it has only 
to tell the plain truth and nothing but the truth 
to secure sympathy and support.’ 

Three species of liliaceous plants, of easy pro- 
pagation, promise to yield fibre worth nearly 
£A0 a ton. ladioctabher is another product 
which it is hoped may be largely developed, as 
the demand for it at present almost exceeds the 
supply. We are told that ‘given abundance of 
cheap native labour, and the financial security 
of the protectorate is established. The European 
comes here with his capital, which he is ready to 
employ to almost an unlimited extent if he can 
get in return black men who will, for a wage, 
work with their hands, as he cannot do himself 
in a tropical sun. It only needs a sufficiency 
of native labour to make this country relatively 
healthy and amazingly rich. The cultivation of 
coffee would be a hundred times more extensive 
than it is if there were an adequate labour 
supply” For unskilled labour three shillings 
a month, with or without food, is paid, and 

roportionately less for women and children. 
native labourers—carpenters, masons, 
brick-makers, &c.—receive wages of from four 
shillings a month to £40 a year. There seems 
to be every reason to believe, in accordance 
with the opinion of the oldest and most ex- 

rienced planters, that the prospects of success 
in this industry are very hopeful. Consider- 
able areas of land suitable for coffee are yet 
to be had, the price varying from five shillin 
to twenty shillings per acre, and no doubt 
as the country is better known, and more 
capital is introduced, the difficulties which have 
kept back and hampered its development will 


| 
| 


dull yellow nuggets wedged tightly into ever 
crack and crevice, these precious morsels which 
gladden the miner’s eyes and cheer the fainting 
heart. He was working at the bottom of a large 
pit, some twenty feet in depth, where the gravel 
iad been moved towards the stream-side, form- 
ing a bank, and thus forcing the water away 
from the workings. The chain pump was 
rattling and groaning according to its custom, 
but steadily keeping the drainage clear. On 
the side next the hill a sudden slide of gravel 
caused Ned to look up; his keen eyes saw 
something odd on the newly-bared face of rock, 
and hastily scrambling up, he examined it care- 
fully ; then calling on bis nearest partner, he 
cried : ‘Come up here and look at this’ 

In front of them was a large roughly- 
squared stone bedded into the solid rock, and 
nearly flush with the surface of the latter. 
Examination showed that this was the work of 
human hands. The stone was smaller than the 
square hole in which it lay, and the spaces 
between were filled with tightly-packed sand 
and gravel by the action of the stream in past 
ages, when it flowed over and past this spot— 
for it must have been centuries before, as the 
stone lay fifteen feet below the surface or 
resent bed of the stream; and these fifteen 
eet were composed of boulders and rounded 
stones so firmly packed together that it was 
slow work sinking through them. 

Amazement kept the party silent for some 
moments. Who could have done this work? 
Clearly not Indians—whose knowledge of stone- 
hewing was limited to flint arrow-heads and 
soapstone pipes. What mysterious race had 
been there before them? And if that race were 
gold-seekers, how came it that gold was yet to 
be found close by? A grizzled miner solved 
the last query. 

‘Wall, boys, I reckon the gold we’re gettin’ 
came after these fellers left; when they made 
this cache (hiding-place), if it is a cache,’ he 


added, ‘they guessed they was purty high and. 


dry. That thar’ hole was made when the crick 
was runnin’ on bed-rock, you bet.’ 

This was the only reasonable explanation at 
the moment. Erskine, however, cut the dis- 
cussion short by saying : 

‘It seems to me we had better find out what 
this amounts to first, and we can argue it out 
afterwards.’ 

Picks, bars, and wedges were brought into 
play, and slowly they loosened the mysterious 
stone. It was no easy task, as the narrow 
spaces barely admitted the point of a bar being 
inserted. The brittle edges would at times break 
off, giving the worker a nasty fall and so 
causing low and deep profanity, when suddenly 
the big stone slid from its place, toppled over, 
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and rolled into the pit below; a small dark 
tunnel cut back into the mountain-side was 
exposed to view, barely large enough for a man 
to crawl through. A rush of cool sweet air 
came from the tunnel mouth, and Ned, turning 
to his comrades, said: ‘No foul air here. Get 
candles, and let us explore the place’ Candles 
were quickly brought, each man taking one and 
a few matches. Erskine, lighting his, crawled 
in, leading the way, followed by the others, 
he passage was a short one, leading sharply 
upwards, Where it ended in a natural cave in 
the limestone large enough for twenty men to 
stand upright in, the dim candlelight failing to 
pierce the gloomy darkness overhead. Great 
stalactites hung from the walls, the floor was hard 
and white as marble, the place empty. A dead 
silence, the silence of bitter disappointment, 
overwhelmed the party. ‘Guess the hull thing’s 
a blasted fraud,’ came dismally from one corner, 
‘Guess it is,’ sounded as a general chorus from 
the others, all save Ned, who was peering closely 
round the sides of the cavern, reflecting to him- 
self as he did so that hewn stone was not 
placed at the tunnel entrance for nothing. On 
one side of the cavern wall the rock appeared 
to have been cut away in a sloping inward 
direction, as though to form a pocket or recess 
in the rock itself. A careless observer might 
have easily failed to note this, as the ceaseless 
drip of the stalactite-forming water had flowed 
into and over the recess, depositing lime drop 
by ae until the pocket had been nearly filled 
up. Ned’s quick eyes saw this, and grasping a 
short bar he began to chip and break the crust 
of lime before him, the others holding lights to 
let him see. The brittle crust gave way reluc- 
tantly to his vigorous blows, and forcing out a 
large block with the bar, he cried : ‘We’ve got 
it, boys.” Below the opening he had made lay 
a solid mass of golden nuggets of various sizes, 
shining in the fitful candle-light with a rich 
dull splendour, They were cemented together 
by the dripping lime water, which binds every- 
thing that it touches in a firm embrace; the 
steel bar, however, quickly loosened the lum 

of nuggets. Deeper down did Ned go, the 
muscles on his brawny arms quivering, and the 
perspiration standing in large drops on his face. 

Exclamations of surprise and delight from his 
comrades at the discovery were heard on all 
sides, and then he ce his labours, his bar 
ringing against the solid rock at the bottom of 
the pocket. The gold was carefully laid in a 
heap on the cavern floor, and each man made 
his own estimate of the quantity. An average 
of the guesses placed the weight at half a ton, 
roughly in value worth about forty-five thou- 
sand unds, The gold when afterwards 
weighed rather exceeded this estimate. The 
stood long, gazing lovingly at the heap, each 
one mentally calculating how much his share 
came to; and it was only the expiring candles 
that recalled them from their dreams. Erskine 
seemed to be the most unconcerned; and say- 
ing, ‘Well, boys, we had better get outside and 
talk there,’ led the way. 

While they sat down on the bank near the 
tunnel din 4 the whisky jug was brought from 
the cabin, and each man drank solemnly to the 
new find. ‘Then a silence followed ; each one 


was thinking what this meant to him person- 
ally. Away with future toil and trouble ; away 
with privation and bitter disappointment— 
harder far to bear than hunger and_ thirst. 
Ring out the old life of care, ring in the new 
of idleness and unlimited supplies, with pockets 
full of cash to gamble with ; for Ned’s partners, 
though hard-working, honest fellows, were 
simply children of the hour, and like many of 
their class, lived their lives from day to day ; 
their only thought of the future being the hope 
that they would ‘strike it rich’ sometime, and 
then the future might take care of itself. 
Years apart from civilisation had hardened 
them and made them reckless, and each one 
silently vowed then and there that he would 
not do another hour’s work so long as_ his 
share remained unspent. Erskine’s thoughts were 
busy also; but through all his plans for the 
future there floated a constant vision of a pale 
face, with red, entreating lips—a vision that 
refused to be dismissed, and he felt he must 
take time before he decided on his next move- 
ments—little dreaming that Nature’s forces were 
already at work to decide for him and affect 
his whole future life in that masterful manner 
assumed at times by Nature when she proposes 
to do anything thoroughly. This wonderful 
stroke of luck to all present had come so sud- 
denly that it needed time to grasp the possibili- 
ties it opened out; so another drink was taken, 
pipes lighted, tongues unloosed, and they dis- 
cussed the question as to how this gold had 
been — in the cave, and by whom. The 
general theory was that it was hidden there by 
Aztecs from Mexico, as Indian traditions 
familiar to the white men confirmed the 
theory that the Aztecs had penetrated far to 
the north in the search for gold for their 
temple decorations. Why so much labour had 
been expended by the ancient miners in making 
the tunnel instead of taking the gold with them 
when they left was a puzzle ; an attempted solu- 
tion being offered by one of the men saying: 
‘Wall, boys, may be those fellows found more 
than they could carry, and so they made this 
cache until they should come back, but got 
wiped out meanwhile.’ 
his terse solution was accepted as being 
better than none; not that any one present 
cared much how the gold got there; it was 
there in sight; it was theirs by virtue of dis- 
covery ; and that was quite suflicient for their 
simple minds, Erskine, who was practical in 
his views, cut short the discussion by calling 
his listeners’ attention to the fact that find- 
ing this treasure was merely the first act; the 
second and more difficult one was to get it 
safely out of the country. The district was 
swarming with desperadoes too lazy to work, 
mange the simpler method of robbing, and 
illing if necessary, those who did, and who, 
if they once got scent of this discovery, would 
never rest until they secured it. Ned urged 
that the stone be replaced in the tunnel mouth, 
and that all concerned should maintain a dis- 
creet silence meanwhile on the subject. This 
course being agreed to, the stone was replaced 
after some labour, a heap of long willow 
branches being loosely thrown on the bank 
to conceal it ; willows being constantly used by 
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miners in making dams, breastworks, &c., 
cause no comment from passers by. 

The party then adjourned to the cabin for a 
hasty meal, and as the afternoon was well 
advanced, they proceeded to the pit to collect 
their tools, as all had agreed to cease work and 
hold council as to the best way of removing the 
treasure. Ned paused on his way to pour some 
oil on the bearings of the water-wheel ; he did 
this mechanically, as was his daily custom, not 
reflecting that it was now needless, as neither 
wheel nor pump would be longer used, Just then 
he heard a roar like a mighty wind, and hastily 
looking up, saw a huge wave of water pouring 
into the pit. A cloud-burst on the upper hills 
had caused one of those overwhelming floods so 
disastrous to the gold miners. It came raging 
down the narrow caiion, sweeping everything 
before it— huge logs, timbers, and great trees 
uprooted being tossed about like corks as 
they rushed by with the resistless fury of the 
torrent. A crest of water, six feet in height, 
— into the pit, carrying with it great 

oulders, stones, and tons of gravel. Ned 
rushed to his partners’ assistance, but before 
he got half way the water caught him, and a 
swirling eddy, lifting him off his feet, swung 


him against the bank of growing willows; | sa 


grasping the nearest stems with the grip of a 
drowning man, he felt the waters meet above 
his head, a singing in his ears, a sensation of 
choking, and then a blank. 

When he next opened his eyes he found himself 
lying on the grass, old Dave and Nita kneeling 
beside him chafing his hands and feet. Dave, 
lifting his head, gave him a few drops of 
whisky ; presently he sat up, and gazing round 
him ,in a bewildered manner, asked where he 
was. It appeared that the girl and her father, 
who had just returned from a fishing expedition, 
were looking at the flood, when Nita, with a 
sudden cry, ‘grasped her father’s arm, and 
pointing to the stream, ran down to the bank, 
where poor Ned lay floating at the edge, his 
clothes entangled in some overhanging branches. 
To drag him out and carry him to camp was but 
a few minutes’ work, and they joyfully saw him 
regain consciousness under their care. Erskine 

ot on his feet, and beyond a giddiness in his 
ead, declared he felt all right again. He had 
really only been in the water a short time. Then 
suddenly the scenes of the afternoon came back 
to his memory, and with a groan he said: 
‘My God! all drowned!’ Nita asked him 
anxiously what he meant. He told them of the 
awful disaster, not mentioning the gold dis- 
covery however ; and adding that he must return 
to camp to see if any of the men were saved—but 
as he spoke he reeled with faintness. Nita 
made him sit down again, heaping up a pile of 
skins for him to lean against, and turning to 
her father, spoke a few rapid sentences to him 
in Indian dialect; then, turning to Ned, she 
told him that her father would go up to the 
claim and bring back news, declaring, ‘ You must 
remain here until you are better.’ She spoke 
with a pretty little air of authority, as though 
he must obey her, and Ned, as he gazed at the 
dark eyes now filled with anxiety for him, 
gave way after a faint remonstrance. Dave 
took Erskine to his lodge, giving him some dry 


clothes to wear; and telling his daughter to 
have supper ready by his return, he started for 
the claim. 

Nita, after piling on great sticks of dead red 
pine to insure a heap of glowing embers to cook 
with, produced a large pan, and in it deft] 
made a mass of dough for the hot bread of 
the evening meal; and Ned, as he reclined on 
the grass, lazily watching her, noticed her 
pretty rounded arms and little hands, Pre- 
sently she ceased her work, and going up to 
Ned, asked him how he felt. 

‘Looking at you seems to take all my pains 
away, he replied. A slight blush and a faint 
smile was her only response. Begging her to 
sit beside him for a moment, he placed his 
arm round her waist, and gently pulling her 
towards him, said: ‘Nita, you saved my life 
to-day ; what reward do you claim?’ The 
girl made no reply, but her head sank on 
1is shoulder, her face hidden, her whole body 
trembling with agitation. ‘Speak to me, Nita; 
claim your reward,’ he murmured softly. 

She looked up at him, her eyes swimming 
with tears, her bosom throbbing violently against 
his own, and then, with broken utterance— 
broken by the intensity of her emotion—she 


id : 
‘Oh Ned! if I am to have any reward, it 
must be you and you only.’ 

As he held her to his heart, their lips met in 
a long, passionate kiss, and broken words of 
tenderness and entreaty were exchanged under 
the silent stars and by the flickering light of 
the low-burned fire. And for weal or woe, for 
life or death, did these two pledge their solemn 
faith to each other. 

De Gros returned with sad news; he said 
there was not a trace of the workings left—pit, 
wheel, and pump, tools and all had vanished, 
and in their place was left a flat waste of gravel. 
The flood had gone as quickly as it came; 
the treacherous stream again murmured its 
musical song and looked as harmless as it had 
done that morning. He had visited the cabin, 
but saw no sign of living soul. Erskine shared 
Dave’s blankets that night, and next morning 
went up himself to the cabin, after going to the 
stream with Nita to bring her water for the 
day ; thick bushes hid them for the moment. 
Taking her face between his hands, he lifted it 
to his own and kissed her, telling her he 
would return that day and have a talk with 
her father. The girl clasped her hands round 
Ned’s neck, her tall, supple figure standing 
straight and motionless before him. 

‘My Ned, she murmured, ‘my own Ned, 
she repeated, as though her newly - acquired 
ownership pleased her. Then, with a long, 
searching look, she added slowly: ‘Ned, you 
will be true to me—you. will always love me, 
and you will never tire!’ Then quickly, ‘Ch! 
it would kill me, the very thought’—and with 
a sudden gleam from the depths of the liquid 
eyes, she added—‘It would kill you too, Ned. 
You would die.’ 

Kissing her again and again, he comforted 
this impulsive beauty, telling her not to dis- 
tract herself about impossibilities, and then 
left her. And all that day Nita carried a soft, 
triumphant look in her face, for she was very 
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proud of her conquest, with the pride that every 
woman with Indian or negro blood in her 
veins feels when she has secured the love of a 
white man—and such a lover too! Ned, ‘her 
Ned,’ as she termed him mentally, was of a very 
different stamp from the whites she had seen 
in her isolated life. Handsome, strong, and big 
—points dear to most womankind—he was a 
conquest to be proud of. With the passionate 
unreserve of her race, when she loved she loved 
always ; she had freely given her whole life and 
happiness into his hands, and she thanked 
for sending her such a lover. 

Erskine, as he slowly wended his way along 
the trail, had time to reflect on what he had 
done—on its prudence or its — He was 
deeply in love with this strangely beautiful 
girl; but was he wise? How would this affair 
end? He must marry or leave her; he could 
never leave her, he felt. And yet, to marry a 
half-caste—what would the good people at home 
say? Still, why not please himself; it was his 
affair, not his relatives. Nor need he ever 
return to England. His native land had not 
been so kind to him at one time that he should 
deem it requisite to return to it. Besides, he 
needed old Dave’s assistance and counsel in 
getting his buried treasure away, for Dave was 
wise and of infinite resource. Ned’s brain was 
whirling with the excitement of the last few 
hours; his escape from drowning; the loss of 
his partners; the discovery of the gold; his 
love for Niti—all kept churning over and over 
in his restless mind. He suddenly stood still 
as the memory of the previous evening came 
stealing over him like a subtle perfume, when 
she had freely told him she was his, and the 
glorious face and figure had _ nestled in his 
arms. Stretching his clenched hands before 
him, he muttered: ‘Right or wrong, I must 
and will marry her.’ 


MONKEYANA., 


Dr Apam CiarkE, of ‘Bible Commentary’ fame, 
is said to have held the curious theory that 
before the Fall monkeys were possessed of 
extraordinary powers of fascination, and that 
the real tempter of Eve was probably a monkey. 
We do not know on what grounds the pious 
and learned doctor based his theory, but we are 
so far in agreement with him that we regard 
the fascinating powers of monkeys even now as 
remarkable. At any rate, they have always had 
a fascination for ourselves. We have never 
been able to look at the face of a monkey, so 
pathetically human in its expression, without 
an uncanny feeling of kinship. He is our poor 
relation who, from an unfortunate inability to 
discard his tail, has fallen hopelessly behind 
ourselves in the race for evolutionary honours, 

There has probably always been unac- 
knowledged suspicion among mankind that the 
ape could claim relationship with humanity. 
Long before Darwin threw light on the origin 
of species, that eccentric Scotch judge, Mon- 
boddo, stoutly maintained our lineal descent 
from the baboon, and contended that we men 
are merely civilised and tailless monkeys, neither 
so happy nor so virtuous as in our primitive 
state of simian savagery. And who that has 


God | which he 


read that delightful medley of satire and 
irony, Melincourt, does not remember with what 
inimitable gravity Thomas Love Peacock, the 
witty and whimsical, works out his theory that 
the orang-outang possesses qualities which en- 
able him to fill successfully and without sus- 
picion of his origin the réle of English baronet 
and member of parliament ? : 

Mr Garner, who has announced a new book 
on the subject, declared his belief that the 
monkeys have a language analogous to our own, 
proposed to master, and which may 
be found to contain the germ and root from 
which human speech has sprung. Whilst Herr 
Brehm, the great German naturalist, in_ his 
remarkable and fascinating work, The North 
Pole to the Equator, of which an English 
translation has just been published under the 
auspices of Mr J. Arthur Thomson, states, as the 
result of long and close study of the habits of 
the chimpanzees, that ‘any person who will 
associate with them as I have done, will dis- 
cover with wonder and amazement, perhaps with 
slight horror, how much the gulf between man 
and beast can be diminished.’ We shall refer 
later to the extraordinary and startling stories 
with which Herr Brehm corroborates this state- 
ment, and shall proceed first to give some curious 
and well-authenticated anecdotes which we have 
ourselves collected in illustration of the human 
traits in the monkey. 

Sir Gore Ouseley, diplomatist and traveller, 
gives a remarkable instance of the ‘exquisite 
sensibility’ of the monkey. On board the man- 
of-war which took him out as ambassador to 
Persia there was a pet monkey of the captain’s, 
a peculiarly affectionate, gentle, amiable creature, 
which was a favourite with the whole ship’s 
company. But it was not without the mis- 
chievous propensities of its kind. There was a 
milch-goat kept on board specially for the 
ambassador’s use. One morning the monkey 
lashed the goat to the tackle of a gun, and 
milked it into a marine’s hat—the headgear of 
the marines at that time was a stiff glazed hat. 
Caught red-handed, the monkey was brought 
before the captain, who sentenced him to be 
sent to Coventry for a week, any one taking the 
slightest notice of the culprit during that period 
to forfeit his grog. The monkey went about 
wistfully seeking the attentions to which he had 
been accustomed, but none of his old friends 
had a kind look or word for him. In vain he 
put on his most coaxing and engaging airs ; they 
were wasted. For two days he bore his punish- 
ment, but on the morning of the third, finding 
himself still in disgrace, his sensitive heart broke 
under the strain of misery. He sprang on the 
bulwarks, and placing both hands over his head, 
gave one pitiful cry, then leaped into the sea 
and was seen no more. 

The following story, too, shows a similar trait 
in the simian character. On board one of Her 
Majesty’s ships on the West Indies station 
there were two monkeys, a big one and a little 
one, both great favourites. Dressed in the uni- 
form of middies, the two would parade the 
deck, gravely salute the and imitate 
every action of the officer of the watch. The 
pair were sworn friends and confederates. Both 
were arrant thieves; but the big one did the 
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actual stealing, whilst the little one bolted with 
the stolen goods and hid them. On one occa- 
sion the captain’s gold snuff-box was missing. 
That the monkeys had stolen it was obvious, 
for both of them were seized with convulsions 
of sneezing; but the minutest search failed to 
find the box, till the smaller monkey was seen 
surreptitiously peering into a middy’s chest, and 
there beneath the linen was found the missing 
box. When the ship was at anchor in Kingston 
harbour, Jamaica, the big monkey stole a bottle 
of Madeira, which he emptied without sharing 
a drop with his ‘pal, who sat and looked at 
him reproachfully, The wine made the bibulous 
monkey very drunk. He jumped on the bul- 
warks, and got so excited at the sight of a 
shark which was swimming round the ship 
that at last, after a great deal of jabbering and 
gesticulation, he sprang into the water, rha 
with some vague idea of playing with the fish. 
It was a fatal mistake. The shark turned over 
on its back, opened its huge jaws, and—exit 
monkey, His little comrade watched the tragedy 
in agony; his screams were painful to hear. His 
grief was inconsolable, and the next day he 
jumped overboard and joined his dead mate. 
After that, who will deny that monkeys have 
their feelings, and very human feelings too ? 
As a rule, so far as our experience goes, the 
mischievousness of monkeys is not purely 
wanton, but is prompted by a motive. Some- 
times the motive is revenge, as in the following 
case. A retired colonel at Bath had a_ pet 
monkey. His next-door neighbour was a widow 
lady with three mischievous and troublesome 
boys, who, when they were home for the 
holidays, made that unhappy monkey’s life a 
burden to him by throwing lighted squibs and 
crackers at him, and giving him nuts filled 
with pepper or mustard. When his tormentors 
went back to school, the monkey, from a re- 
spectful distance, watched them depart, then 
came down, crept cautiously along the balcony 
to the widow’s drawing-room window, and see- 
ing that there was no one about, entered, got 


hold of a bottle of ink, and liberally sprinkled | 


its contents over the carpet and furniture. He 
was caught in flagrante delicto, handed over to 
his master, and soundly whipped—but he had 
had his revenge. 

In another curious case jealousy of a quite 
human type prompted revenge. A nobleman, 
well-known as a prominent member of the 
Royal Yacht Club, had a pet monkey, which 
used to accompany him on his yachting cruises, 
and was accustomed to receive a great deal of 
attention from every one on board. Among 
the guests on the yacht on one occasion was a 
beautiful girl, who attracted general admiration ; 
but, as she professed a dislike for monkeys, 
Master Pug’s presence was not encouraged. The 
monkey felt himself aggrieved and neglected. 
But when the party landed to inspect some 
caves, he contrived to slip into the boat un- 
observed and accompany them. Watching his 
opportunity, he seized a large crab, and placed 
it against the heel of the young lady, which it 
gripped with its huge claw so fiercely that 
she screamed with pain. Unfortunately for the 
monkey, he had been detected in the act, and 
he suffered for it. 


But most of the mischievous pranks of which 
monkeys are guilty proceed ok no worse 
motive than a desire to imitate the actions of 
their masters. And if imitation be the sincerest 
form of flattery, the mischief of the monkey 
should be regarded more leniently than it 
generally is. And yet it must have been diffi. 
cult for a late Royal Academician to appreciate 
this subtle form of flattery when his pet 
monkey, taking advantage of the master’s 
absence from the studio, calmly seated himself 
on a stool before a nearly finished canvas, and 
with mahl-stick, palette, and brush, proceeded to 
lay on the colours with a recklessness and dash 
worthy of a latter-day ‘impressionist.’ 

Nor were the inmates of a Suffolk vicarage, 
on returning from morning service one Sunday, 
altogether pleased to find that in their absence 
the pet monkey had removed the table-cloth, 
which had been laid for dinner, with all the 
appurtenances from the table to the floor, where 
it was set out with a scrupulous attention to 
details which showed how carefully the lesson 
had been learned. 

One of the drollest instances of the monkey’s 
keenness of observation and power of mimicry 
that we have met with is the following. A 
retired admiral and his wife living at Chelten- 
ham had a favourite monkey. ne day the 
lady, hearing a strange noise in the dining- 
room, looked in to see what it was. The sight 
which met her eyes was a_ ludicrous one. 
Seated in the arm-chair, with the admiral’s 
smoking-cap on his head, and the admiral’s 
spectacles on his nose, was the monkey; and 
in his hand was the open newspaper, which 
he shook and patted, whilst he jabbered and 
gesticulated with great emphasis at the cat 
which lay blinking on the hearthrug. It was 
a clever and carefully-studied imitation of the 
testy old admiral’s tone and manner when 
reading to his wife some passage from the 
newspaper which excited his wrath or in- 
dignation. 

t is strange that so little attempt is made to 
utilise this strong imitative faculty in monkeys. 
They might easily be trained to perform as 
athletes and acrobats. Some fifty years ago an 
Italian count who had a villa on the shore of 
Lake Albano kept a monkey which he had 
taught both to row and sail a small skiff. The 
monkey used to navigate this tiny craft with 
great skill; but, unfortunately, one day, when 
climbing the mast, he capsized the boat and 
was drowned. As jockeys, monkeys might 
surely be made useful, and would fulfil every 
purpose for which the mannikins who ride on 
racehorses are artificially stunted and sweated. 
And there is, we feel sure, a fortune awaiting 
the enterprising entrepreneur who will organise a 
travelling team of monkey cricketers or foot- 
ballers. They would be much more interesting 
to than so-called ‘ladies’ who bur- 
lesque those ular games. 
“then the If marionettes will 
‘draw’ as they did in L’Enfant Prodigue, what 
success should attend a company of monkey 
mummers! It has been cruelly said that the 
popularity of the actor’s art affords indisputable 
proof of man’s descent from the ape, for your 
monkey is the cleverest of actors and the most 
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perfect of mimics. Possibly the reason why 
monkeys have been so little on the boards is 
that their appearance there would emphasise 
too strongly the striking similarity between 
man and monkey. 

Something of the sort, indeed, was tried in 
London in 1753, and ‘Mrs Midnight’s Animal 
Comedians’ for a brief space took the town 
by storm. A trained troupe of dogs and 
monkeys took part in a ballet, dressed in the 
costume of the day, and their dancing is said 
to have been clever and graceful. The ballet 
was followed by a stirring battle-piece. The 
monkeys defended and the dogs assaulted a 
mimic fortress. Everything was en régle— 
uniforms, arms, and all the paraphernalia of 
war. The stormers with scaling ladders dashed 
gallantly to the assault. The monkeys received 
them with a withering fire of musketry. After 
a fierce struggle the ramparts were carried. 
Then the firing ceased, and when the smoke 
cleared away, the gallant foemen were seen 
drawn up side by side, waving their shakos, 
whilst the band played ‘God save the King.’ 
If this sort of spectacle could be produced suc- 
cessfully a hundred and fifty years ago, why 
not now? 

We have referred already to Herr Brehm’s 
fascinating book, and as it is as yet almost 
unknown in this country, we may be pardoned 
for quoting one or two anecdotes from it. 
Here is a droll one. ‘A female baboon which 
I brought up in my family got hold of a 
kitten with the intention of making a pet 
of it and mothering it, but was scratched 
by the terrified foundling. The monkey care- 
fully examined the kitten’s paws, pressed the 
claws forward, looked at them from above, 
from beneath, and from the side, and then 
bit them off to secure itself against further 
scratches.’ 

This tendency of monkeys to make pets of 
other animals is curiously illustrated by an 
instance in our own experience. In this case 
the monkey had a mania for nursing, or ‘ mother- 
ing? as Herr Brehm has it, pets both animate 
and inanimate ; sometimes it was a doll, some- 
times a guinea-pig, sometimes a white rat. 
This craze, however, brought the monkey to an 
untimely end. He had fixed covetous eyes 
upon a litter of young pigs, and resolved to 
steal one to make a pet of it. He popped over 
the wall of the stye and seized a sucking 
grunter. He leapt with his prize on the door 
of the stye ; it was rickety, and, giving way with 
his weight, precipitated him back right into 
the jaws of the infuriated sow, who quickly 
made an end of him. ‘ 

Herr Brehm claims for the monkey the pos- 
session of almost every human feeling—shame, 
remorse, gratitude, love, hatred, anger, revenge, 
jealousy, besides memory, reflection, reasoning 

wer, and the highest forms of intelligence. 

e tells us that one of his pet chimpanzees 
sits upright at table, handles its knife and 
fork, stirs its tea, and uses its serviette with 
all the ease and grace of a well-bred gentle- 
man. It will even clink glasses and take its 
liquor in the most approved convivial fashion. 
‘This, however, is merely the exercise of that 
mimetic faculty of which we have already given 


examples. But the great German naturalist 
goes further. He says: ‘All or most animals 
will, at life’s risk, defend their young, but the 
monkey is the only animal that will run into 
danger for the sake of rescuing one of his 
species. We are not presumptuous enough to 
set our opinion against that of, perhaps, the 
garage student of animal life in Europe, 
ut we have our doubts of the accuracy of 
that statement, and should like to hear what 
close observers of the habits of dogs, for 
example, have to say on that point. 

But, indeed, the good Herr does sometimes 
make large demands upon our credulity in his 
apotheosis of the ape. Take the following pas- 
sage, for example, where he describes the 
monkey’s recognition of the physician as a 
benefactor. 

‘He (the ‘ape) holds out his arm to him, 
and stretches out his tongue as soon as he is 
told, and even does so of his own accord after 
a few visits from the physician. He swallows 
medicine readily, submits even to a_ surgical 
operation, and, in a word, behaves very like a 
human patient in similar circumstances. As 
his end approaches, he becomes more gentle, the 
animal in him is lost sight of, and the nobler 
traits of his character stand out prominently, 
Is not this picture of the dying monkey some- 
what highly-coloured? We are willing to 
recognise some human attributes in the ape, but 
we are not prepared to go quite so far as to 
credit him with the virtues of the philosopher 
and the saint. 


THE STORY OF CHARTERED 
COMPANIES. 


‘THat trade follows the flag’ is a popular British 
maxim, but the more one studies our national 
history the more one is struck with the fact 
that the flag has followed trade in most of our 
external developments. No doubt in our earlier 
ventures the sword and the ledger went hand 
in hand, but it is quite remarkable how the 
‘expansion of England’ has been the result of 
mercantile effort. So vast has become our 
territorial growth that we forget how much of 
it has been the work of commercial pioneers. 
The subject is at any time an interesting one, 
and it has peculiar interest just now when 
men’s minds are concentrated upon the problem 
presented in South Africa. ‘They thrive in 
law that trust in charters,’ according to the 
old distich quoted by Scott; but although 
British Parliament and people are showing some 
distrust of charters, it may be well to take a 
retrospective view of what has been done by 
Chartered Companies in the past towards building 
up the Empire of the present.* In the political 


* The reader desirous of further information on 
the subject may consult The Pioneers of Empire 
(Methuen), Zhe Old Chartered Companies (Ed. Arnold), 
and English Trade and Finance in the Seventeenth 
Century (Methuen), to which works we have to 
express our indebtedness; also The Romance of Com- 


| merce, by Oxley (W. & R. Chambers). 
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controversy of the moment, however, we take | who had a monopoly of the sale of English 
no part. woollen cloths in Flanders, and who in 1406 

Of the great trading companies of the 16th | received a charter from Henry IV. One 


and! 7th centuries it has been said, with truth, 
the, their influence on our foreign trade was 
ar ‘wr-reaching as that of the guilds, or gilds, of 
tl Middle Ages on our home trade. This is 
trué, but only part of the truth. As monopolies, 
some of these concerns may be indefensible 
from the point of view of modern economics, 
but then they belonged to an age of monopolies, 
and they performed work beyond the ability of 
individuals. One may find in the old char- 
tered trading companies some analogy not only 
with the madern Railway Company (which is 
also a monopoly) but also with the modern 
Colonial Government. Even if their organisa- 
tion was economically objectionable, it was 
politically necessary because of the conditions 
under which our foreign trade had to be 
conducted. With these few words we must 
dismiss the subject of constitution, and proceed 
with our examination of facts. And here it 
should be explained that charters were granted 
to two sorts of companies—regulated and joint 
stock—and that during the 17th century there 
was much controversy as to the merits of each. 
In a ‘regulated’ company any member, on the 
avment of fees and subject to the rules and 
b ‘vs of the company, could trade on_ his 
own capital and at his own risk to any amount, 
within the sphere of the company’s privileges, 
but without reference to it as a corporation. 
In a joint-stock chartered company the trad- 
ing was corporate, and each member shared in 
the common profit and loss. 

The principle of granting charters with 
special privileges, immunities, and monopolies to 
traders banded together for trade purposes is a 
very old one, but these charters also imposed 
obligations and enforced certain duties. Such 
were the charters granted to the goldsmiths in 
1327, to the mercers in 1393, to the haber- 
dashers in 1407, to the fishmongers in 1433, 
and so on. The extension of this principle to 
bodies of traders for foreign trade was later, 
and the charter in such cases was ostensibly 
for the purposes of encouraging exploration and 
colonisation, and in spreading the national in- 
terests generally. The first British charter 
granted for trading (as distinguished from 
trade) was, curiously enough, given to foreigners. 
It was granted in 1232 by Henry III. to 
certain merchants of Flanders, and the Hanse 
towns of Lubeck, Hamburg, Bremen, and 
Cologne (afterwards known as the Hanseatic 
League), giving them exclusive possession of the 
trading station on the Thames known as the 
German Steelyard, and certain privileges in 
return for services rendered and to be rendered. 
And for three hundred years thereafter the Han- 
seatics continued to flourish in England under 
an English charter. The first English corporate 
body, however, to receive a charter for purely 
trading purposes was that of the Merchants of 
the Staple,-or dealers in wool, skins, lead, and 
tin. This body was in existence early in the 
13th century, but was then chiefly composed of 
foreigners, and did not become a really English 
body until after 1362. Closely associated with 
it was the Fraternity of St Thomas a Becket, 


hundred years later, out of this Fraternity 
developed the Company of Merchant Adven- 
turers of England under a new charter, granting 
extensive rights and privileges for trading to 
‘Flanders, Brabant, Holland, Zealand, and the 
countries adjacent under the Archduke’s Govern- 
ment.’ None of these companies, however, had 
the peculiar functions of exploration, colonisation, 
and administration which we now associate with 
charters. 

In point of fact, the first company of this 
kind was not English, and curiously enough 
(considering. recent years) it was in connection 
with Africa. Prince Henry the Navigator of 
Portugal, to whom geography owes so much, 
granted in 1443 to a company of Portuguese 
merchants the exclusive right of exploring and 
trading in the lands of the Moors of the 
African coast for a limited period; and this 
company proceeded to set up ‘factories’ on the 
coast, to which they sent every year cargoes of 
goods to be exchanged for slaves and gold-dust, 
The first chartered company in the accepted 
sense was thus the initiator of that great traffic 
in human flesh which has played such a 
momentous part in modern history. 

It was more than a bended years later 
before England embodied the principles of both 
Prince Henry’s charter and that of the Mer. 
chant Adventurers above named, who came to 
be known as the Hamburg Company when their 
operations centred in that city. 

The next development was an extreme] 
interesting one. In 1554 a number of English 
merchants subscribed a joint-stock to cut out 
Portugal in the east, by opening up direct 
relations with China vid the north-east passage. 
An expedition was despatched under Sir Hugh 
Willoughby, who came to grief. It did not 
discover the north-east passage; but Captain 
Richard Chancellor, in one of the ships, did 
discover Archangel, from where he made his 
way on sledges to Moscow, where he saw the 
Tsar, and obtained from him letters to King 
Edward VI. promising trading privileges to 
English merchants. By the time Chancellor 
reached London again Edward was dead, but 
Queen Mary granted a charter to certain 
merchant adventurers for the ‘Discovery of 
lands, countries, isles, &c., not before known or 
frequented by any English, and with special 
liberty to resort to alt the Tsar’s dominions. 
Thus was founded the famous Russia Company, 
which not only opened up Russia to our trade, 
but also pushed its way into Persia, and made 
valiant efforts to force a passage through the 
Arctic regions, Now, in connection with this 
company we find three interesting things. It 
formed (in 1613) a daring scheme to open up 
the whole trade of India and Persia, over the 
Hindu Kush, and by way of the Oxus; it took 
possession in the king’s name of Spitzbergen, 
and is thus the first chartered trading corporation 
that added territory to the Empire; and it 
developed the whale fisheries in Greenland 
waters. Curiously enough, the East India Com- 
pany later combined with the Russia Company 
for the prosecution of the whale fishery, an 
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industry quite outside the original designs of 
each. The Russia Company was many-sided. 
It did an enormous trade in salmon as well 
as in silk; and while endeavouring to reach 
China and India, struggled with the Dutch 
in the Arctic Seas, and for a long period 
was sole master of Anglo-Russian commerce. 
But rivals and jealousies increased and multi- 
lied, its influence gradually waned, and 
fore the middle of the 18th century the 
Russia Company was reduced to a mere name. 
It was in connection with the enterprises 
of this company that diplomatic relations were 
established with Russia and with sundry 
oriental potentates. It is pointed out by 
Mr Cawston that ‘as the consuls and_ political 
agents in the Netherlands, France, and Ger- 
many were at first supported by the companies, 
so the first embassies to the far east were simi- 
larly equipped at the expense of the great 
corporations needing their intervention.’ 

he Russia Company was on the ‘regulated’ 
principle alrealy described. So also was the 
‘Fellowship of Eastland Merchants’ who in 
1579 obtained by charter the privilege ‘to 
enjoy the sole trade through the Sound into 
Norway, Sweden, Poland, Lithuania’ (except 
Narva, which was reserved by the Russia Com- 
pany), ‘Prussia and also Pomerania, from the 
river Oder eastward to Dantzich, Elbing, and 
Kénigsberg, also to Copenhagen, Elsinore, 
Finland, Gothland, Bornholm, and CEland,’ with 
power to make bylaws and to impose fines 
and punishments on all interlopers in these 
preserves. For fifty years this Kastland Com- 
| pany flourished and made much wealth, but 
' Charles I. took away its grain monopoly. 
‘Charles II. threw open the Baltic trade 
‘to all on a nominal payment, and in 1689 
‘the Eastland Company disappeared _ before 
the Declaration of Rights, which made illegal 
all monopolies not expressly sanctioned by 
parliament. 

In the same year in which the Eastland 
Company was chartered was laid the founda- 
tion of another great historic enterprise. Queen 
Elizabeth despatched William Harburn to Turkey 
as her ambassador. Now Harburn was not a 
diplomat but a merchant, and all his efforts 
were bent on obtaining trading concessions from 
the Sultan. He was so far successful that in 
1581 Elizabeth granted a charter of incorpora- 
tion to certain merchants who ‘at their own 
great cost and charges found out and opened 
a trade in Turkey not heretofore in the memory 
of any man now living, known to be commonly 
used and frequented by way of merchandise... 
whereby many good offices may be done for 
the peace of Christendom, and relief of Christian 
slaves, and good vent for the commodities of the 
realm, to the advancement of her honour and 
dignity, the increase of her revenue, and of the 
eneral wealth of the realm. This was the 
eginning of the Turkey, or Levant, Company, 
by whose means all the — of Greece, 
Syria, Egypt, Persia, and India was brought 
into England more abundantly, and more 
cheaply than before. This oy sent out 
great fleets of ships with which they did a good 
deal of carrying for other nations as well. 


The trade and influence of the Levant Company 


developed so enormously that it became necessary 
to despatch one Thomas Glover as_reside1 
envoy and agent of the King (James) in Turk y 
with power to appoint consuls for the ¢ 
government of the English in any of the pe! 
of the Empire. Then came contentions wi‘ 
the East India Company (about which f 
sently) with reference to the Eastern trac-, 
and finally a great quarrel under which the 
fortunes of the Levant Company sank. It 
really endured as a corporation until the pre- 
sent century, not surrendering the last of its 
ancient privileges and immunities until 1825. 
The Turkey or Levant Company is not only 
interesting as the last of the ‘regulated’ com- 
panies, but also as the precursor, and in some 
sort the initiator, of the great East India Com- 
pany. Some of the members of the Levant 
Company formed the idea of establishing an 
overland trade with India, and obtained letters 
from Queen Elizabeth to the ‘King of Cambaya’ 
and the ‘King of China” They actually went 
overland to Agra, Lahore, Pegu, &c., returned 
by sea to Ormuz, and then up the Tigris to 
Bagdad, whence they made their way to Aleppo 
and Tripoli, and so home by sea to London. 
These bold adventurers, Newberry, Leedes, and 
Fitch, brought back such glowing information 
that the Turkey Company, under a new cliarter 
in 1593, extended its sphere to India by an ov # 
land route, while leaving Persia to the Russ.a 
Company. It was not easy, however, to maintain 
commercial relations with India through the 
territories of Turkey and Persia, always either 
at war with each other or with some neighbour. 
The Cape route was too precarious so long as 
- scoured the seas with her fleets; but 
after the destruction of the Spanish Armada 
men began to think more of a seaward than 
of an overland route to the East. The business 
that the Levant Company did succeed in doing 
with India quickened the desire for more, and 
so certain members of the Levant Company 
petitioned the Queen for permission to send 
ships direct to the Indies, Several voyages 
were made with such success that in 1599 a 
further petition was presented for incorporation 
as a joint-stock company, ‘for that the trade 
of the Indies being so remote, could not be 
traded on but on a joint and united stock,’ and 
for certain privileges, including freedom from 
customs duties and liberty to export bullion. 
And so it came to pass that on the 31st 
December 1600, Queen Elizabeth granted a 
charter for fifteen years to the Earl of Cumber- 
land, and some two hundred and fifteen knights, 
aldermen, and merchants, that ‘at their own 
cost and charges they might set forth one or 
more voyages to the East Indians in the country 
and parts of Asia and Africa, and to the islands 
thereabouts, to be one body politic and cor- 
porate by the name of the Governor and Com- 
ny of Merchants of London trading to the 
ast Indies, to have succession, to purchase 
lands without limitations, to have one Governor 
and twenty-four persons to be elected annually, 
who shall be called committees, jointly to have 
the direction of the voyages and the management 
of all other things belonging to the said com- 
pany. This charter was for fifteen years, and 
it granted exemption from customs for four 
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years. The share capital was £72,000 in shares 
f £50 each, and the sum subscribed by the 
itioners was £30,133, 6s. 8d. 

his was the beginning of the Honourable 
st India Company, and the foundation of our 
at Indian Empire. At first the company con- 
tented itself with factories at Surat, Ahmedabad, 
Cambay, and Gogo, for purposes of trade 
only, but it had hardly passed its majority 
when it began to develop larger desires. Thus 
it obtained from James I. power to punish its 
servants by martial as well as municipal law, 
and in 1639 it formed Fort St George, now 
known as Madras. By the end of the century 
it was making treaties, acquiring territories, 
suppressing rebellions, exercising government, 
and building up an army and navy, and _per- 
forming all the civil, judicial, and military 
functions of a state. 

The story of John Company is, of course, the 
history of British India, and is much too large 
for treatment here. Suffice it to say that the 
charter was renewed from time to time in spite 
of contentions and controversies, until the 
mutiny of 1857 put an end to Government 
by Charter. The company which began as a 
trading corporation with a sum of £30,000, 
ended by bequeathing to the Empire an area 


“a! two million square miles, and a population 
nearly three hundred million souls—one of 


the most marvellous evolutions in the history 
of the world. 

While the East India Company was already 
becoming a great political power, a new enter- 
prise was at work in the west, and an enterprise 
also full of romance and of thrilling adventure. 
The Russia Company had failed to find a 
north -east passage to India; but Frobisher, 
Davis, Hudson, tten, and Baffin strove in 
succession to find a route by the north-west. 
Baffin declared as the result of his effort that 
there is no such passage. This was in 1616; 
but fifteen years later a fresh series of efforts 
began. The result was not the finding of the 

assage, but the foundation of a new Empire 
in the west. For in 1670 Charles II. granted 
a charter to Prince Rupert, the Duke of 
Albemarle, and sixteen other noblemen and 
gentlemen, conferring the sole trade and rights 
to lands, mines, minerals, and fisheries within 
the territory around and beyond Hudson Bay, 
to be known as Rupert’s Land. ‘The Governor 
and Company of Adventurers of England trading 
into Hudson’s Bay’ were very liberally endowed 
with privileges and powers, and for the first 
twenty years their profits were very large, 
notwithstanding heavy losses caused by the 
depredations of the French. Several times, in- 
deed, the proprietors received a dividend of 
fifty per cent. on their stock. In its third 
decade, however, the company lost so much 
through conflicts with the French that it had 
to borrow money. The leading feature in the 
enterprise was the fur trade, and for that trade 
it had a sore and lengthy struggle with the North- 
west Company of Montreal, with which, however, 
it amalgamated in 1821. Later, taking advantage 
of an Act. of Parliament of George IV., the 
Hudson Bay Company surrendered its charter in 
return for a license for exclusive trade for 
twenty-one years, which license was renewed, 


but finally expired in 1858, leaving the com- 

ny with no special advantages beyond its 
arge experience and splendid organisation. Its 
lands, with certain reservations, were transferred 
to payee for £300,000, and were incorpor- 
ated in 1870 in the Dominion of Canada. The 
great and growing North-west Territory is one 
of the Imperial outcomes of the charter granted 
to Prince Rupert two hundred and twenty-six 
years ago, 

With the charter ended for two centuries the 
practice of royal grants and special privileges 
to British trading corporations. Besides the 
great concerns we have dealt with, other 
chartered companies have done work of a more 
or less permanent kind, Thus Sir Walter 
Raleigh founded the colony of Virginia under 
a charter from Queen Elizabeth. The South 
Virginia (or London) Company and the Ply- 
mouth Adventurers were formed for the settle- 
ment and trade of what are now respectively 
the Southern States and the New England 
States of the American Union. And there were 
several other chartered enterprises in America, 
which, however, can hardly be regarded as 
having built up the British Empire. 

In Africa the first English charter was 
granted by Queen Elizabeth to certain mer- 
chants in London and Exeter, for exclusive 
trade to the rivers Senegal and Gambia. This 
was the first of a succession of Guinea or 
African Companies culminating in the Royal 
African Company incorporated in 1672, under 
the patronage of the Duke of York. This 
company traded much in gold, yet more in 
slaves ; but being unable to keep up its forts 
without parliamentary assistance, was dissolved 
in 1752. 

After the Hudson’s Bay Company, no more 
charters were granted until the British North 
Borneo Company was created in 1881, and in- 
rit gees by Royal Charter for administrative 
and trading purposes in Borneo. Since then 
the Royal Niger, the Imperial British East 
Africa, and the British South Africa Com- 
panies have been formed under charters ; but 
what they have done and are doing for trade 
and Empire is matter of common knowledge. 


ON THE HEIGHT. 


Frienp who with dauntless soul art climbing still 
The path so few have courage to pursue, 
For whom life’s storms assailing but renew 
The strength of thine indomitable will, 
Alone thou mountest the laborious hill ; 
I having lapsed and vanished from thy view, 
For, where I faltered, thou remainedst true, 
Strong with the strength that liveth to fulfil. 


So climb true soul, till Autumn's russet gleams 
Fade in the grasp of Winter’s whitening palm, 
And on the hbill-top of our glorious dreams 
Thou hast thy wage—life’s last, immortal calm ! 
Content am I to ponder from afar, 
Like some lone soul enamoured of a star. 
Epaar Dewey. 
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